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THE LOGICAL CAR 
F 'HE OLDSMOBILE, 4-cylinder, Model “‘M,”’ is the Logical Car at the logical price, $2,7 50—the 


lowest price at which a strictly high-class car embodying style, comfort and roadability can be made. 1 
The OLDSMOBILE, 4-cylinder, Model “‘M,” demonstrates, at the same time, that $2,750 is 

the highest price you should pay for a car with Boulevard appearance coupled with roadability (the ability 3 
to travel all roads with all comers). Le tn 
For more money you cannot buy a better car—you can buy the larger type car—the ‘6-cylinder car gl 
which is now the acknowledged standard for American, as well as foreign cars, in the very large car class. 


The OLDSMOBILE, Model “Z,”’ 6-cylinder, at $4,200, gives you again the logical car at the 


logical price. You cannot pay less and get a good “‘six.’” You cannot buy a better “six” for more. 


Our Catalog, filled with simple automobile information, is sent to those 
interested in the OLDSMOBILE, on request. Address Dept. L. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Member Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
Canadian Trade Supplied from OLDSMOBILE CO., of Canada, 80 King Street East, Toronto, Ont. 
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Lire's Marriage Contest 
Men 


No. 1 
Dear Lire, must one of these be mine? 
Then to Witty One I do incline. 
“Seldom at home,” what bliss to know! 
For I prefer an intermittent woe. 


No. 2 
Old Three I spurn, while Four appeals to me; 
To One and Five in light moods I incline; 
But having once been married, I will be 
Sagacious—make “Good Disposition”’ mine, 


No. 3 
Number Three I choose for mine, 
“‘Unsympathetic’’ though he be, 
To wealth and honor I incline— 
These two enough for me. 


No. 2 
You've a good disposition ? That’s all I care to know, 
Though an uncertain income may cause me many a woe. 
And if your heart at last toward one girl does incline, 
T'll risk the lazy tendency and rejoice to call you mine. 


No. 4 
Fond of ladies, O t mine! 
Thy very fault makes me incline 
To thee, if thou cans’t be 
Only and ever fond of me. 


No. 5 
“Fond of travel’’ you may be; 
Your “‘tastes’’ to mine incline. 
Leave the “‘ business’* part to me 
And I will make you mine. 


No. 2 


Good natured, pleasant, lazy though he be, 
In Folly’s en by charming girls he’s led— 
ht 


I ngaged to é ree at once, is what gets me! 
For this great courage Number Two I'd wed 
No. 1 
Dear Lire, I’m from Boston and shocked as can be, 
At th’ indelicate question you’re putting to me! 


My pure maiden heart toward no man can incline, 
But I’m partial to *‘coffee’"—ask One to be mine. 
Miss BLUEHOSE. 


P.S.—If No. One should refuse, any of the others would do. 


Women 
No. 5 
Ay, contented e’er I’d be, 
No more sorrow would I know; 


If your “warm heart’’ beat for me, 
Smiles like yours must banish woe. 


No. 2 
‘Tis not by Hamlet’s question that I’m led, 
The question is*‘To wed, or not to wed.” 
This amiable lady would, it seems to me, 
The least and fairest of five evils be. 


No. 3 


A widow —fine!—twelve thousand—mine! 
Banzai! to this I quite incline; 

So if I may your consort be, 

My love for you, your gold for me. 


No. 5 
This wretched contest is a thing of woe, 
To neither rhymes nor girls do I incline, 
1 only choose this Cheshire cat, you know, 
Because she helps to make the ducats mine. 


No. 3 
To the w idow “‘unencumbered, gentle, loving,” I incline, 
Like the railway that is sloping to the heart of some rich mine. 
I'll make outgo for her income; I’ll-make solace for her woe; 
And can give her “‘economics’’ a dynamic touch, I know! 


No. 1 
High church and rich as you may be, 
ind-hearted maid, tho’ you incline 
When crossed to row and quarrel with me, 
Bridge uncle’s will, and then be mine! 


No. 2 
Fair, fluent, generous, if you'll be, 
When —— passes, kind to me 
I'll storm Success’s steep incline _ 
And make both you and fortune mine. 


No. 3 
A little more of high church would me incline, 
__By the unincumbered widow to be led; 
The tender hearted, dowerless should be mine; 
But the Edmunds law declares I'm fully wed. 


No. 3 
Dark-visaged widow, let me be 
The one toward whom your lips incline; 
And if by luck you. come to me, 
A prospect now, you'll be—a 
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RANE’S Linen Lawn 
is beautiful, fine, well 
made and has an excel- 
lent writing surface. 





J In addition it has that 





indefinable something called “style” 
or “distinction” which has made it 
a popular fabric-surface writing 
paper for ten years. 





QERTAIN writing 
| papers, Highland 
\ Linen, for instance, 

have characteristics 





Ee 








which bespeak refine- 


ment and good taste. It is hard to 


define them or explain them, but 
they are there and they reflect like 
characteristics in all who use High- 


land Linen. 


Do not be careless of 


the impression you make. 











HE little bit of beauti- 


fully polished card- 


board which bears your 
name and represents 





your personality in 





social intercourse should be beyond 


suspicion as 


to correctness and good 


quality. This is why the social 


world has 


used more of Crane’s 


Calling Cards and used them longer 
than any other kind. 
EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 


(Successors to Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Company) 








” The 


OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


destroys the germs of dental 


decay, whitens the teeth and re- 
moves all odor from the breath 


Sample and booklet sent on receipt of § cents 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, - 91-97 Fulton Street, NEW YORK | 
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Forty-fourth St. and | 
Madison Ave. Landscape 


114 West 72d St., N.Y. | Gardening 


| 
Choice 
Flowers 
and 
Rare Plants 
| for all 


| 
Occasions 


| City and 
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Goodyear Tires 


y Carry More 


These are the reasons: 
Goodyear Tires have the 
strength of solid tires with 
the resiliency of soft ones. 
Only our own exclusive process of 
tire building can combine these two 
qualities perfectly. 

Goodyear Tires are made 15 pe 
cent larger than any other tires snped 
at the same size. nsequently they 
will easily take 15 per cent over 
usual tire capacity 

Write for booklet, “How to Select an 
Auto-Tire,” and let us show you by 
pictures and descriptions just how 
our tires are made. 


































Oall at any of our branches and see 
the Goodyear Detachable Auto-Tires 
on Universal Rims—alsothe Goodyear 

¥ Clincher with quick detachable feature. 

Branches and Agencies: Boston, 261 Dartmouth Street; 

Cincinnati, 317 E. Sth Street; Los Angeles, 932 8. Main 
Street; Denver; Philadelphia, 1404 Ridge Avenue; New 
York, 64th Street and Broadway; San Francisco, 506 
1 Golden Gate Avenue; Chicago, 82-84 Michigan Av- 
enue; Cleveland; St. Louls, 712-714 Morgan Street; 
Buffalo, 719 Main Street; Detroit, 251 Jefferson 
Avenue; Pittsburg, 5988 Center Avenue; 
Beattie, 2001 Second Avenue; Omaha, 
2010 Farnam St.; Milwaukee, 
190-196 Eighth St. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Wayne Street, AKron, Ohio 































The MOST TALKED OF FIRM In London. 


enese- - 





REGENT 

STREET 

Pi and Exclusive 
Designs in 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS 
AFTERNOON FROCKS 
RECEPTION AND 
EVENING GOWNS 
MILLINERY, ETC. 
Specialité: TRAVELING COATS 














is a perfect Spark Plug 
and is guaranteed for one year 
against imperfections in material, 
or workmanship—against porcelain 
breakage by heat. 
WICO Plugs are instantly set a 
known distance by means of mi- 
crometer adjustment feature. Gap 
can be set to 1-1000 of an inch. 
This eliminates all guesswork, 
trouble, and worry. 
Price, $1.00 each. 


trimmed case free with order for 


Mission, brass- 


five or seven plugs. 


WITHERBEE IGNITER COMPANY 


1876 Broadway, New York 


TROIT, 220 Jefferson Avenue 
BALTIMORE OFFICE, s10 Continental Building 
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CHICAGO, 49 Michigan Ave. BUFFALO, 720 Main St. 








How’s Business 
USINESS is poor,” said the beggar. 
Said the undertaker, ‘It’s dead!’’ 
“Falling off!’’ said the riding school teacher. 
The druggist, “‘Oh, vial!’’ he said. 


“It’s all write with me,” said the author. 
‘Picking up!’’ said the man on the dump. 
‘*My business is sound,” quoth the bandsman. 

Said the athlete, “‘I’m kept on the jump.” 


The bottler declared it was ‘‘corking!’’ 


The parson, “‘It’s good!’’ answered he. 
“T make both ends meat,” said the butcher. 


The tailor replied, ‘It suits me.”—Boston Transcript. 


A Clever Animal 


AYOR TOM L. JOHNSON, of Cleveland, 
has been pluckily fighting a law-infringing 
street railway. He tore up some of the railway’s 
tracks, an injunction was served against him, and 


then he in his turn secured another injunction. 


“We are like the old lady and the dog, with our 
injunctions and mandamuses and what not,” said 


Mayor Johnson the other day. 


“There was, you know, an old lady who rented a 
furnished villa for the summer, and with the villa a 


large dog also went. 


“In the sitting-room of the villa there was a com- 
fortable armchair. The old lady liked this chair bet- 


ter than any other in the house. She always made 


for it the first thing. 


“But, alas, she nearly always found the chair 


occupied by the large dog. 


“Being afraid of the dog, she never dared bid it 
harshly to get out of the chair, as she feared that it 
might bite her, but instead she would go to the 


window and call ‘cats.’ 


“Then the dog would rush to the window and 
bark, and the old lady would slip into the vacant 


chair quietly. 


“One day the dog entered the room and found the 
old lady in possession of the chair. He strolled over 
to the window and, looking out, appeared much ex- 


cited and set up a tremendous barking. 


“The old lady arose and hastened to the window 
to see what was the matter, and the dog quietly 
climbed into the chair.””—Democratic Telegram. 


Thoughtful Miss Vinton 


HE small boy’s mother was the only one who sat 
unmoved, while the small boy himself—most 
unwelcome addition to the informal afternoon tea— 
gleefully galloped around the circular table, daintily 
spread with silver and china, and towered over by a 


cut-glass lamp. 


“T’s a squircus pony !’’shrilled the infant, joyously, 
as he tossed his flaxen locks and twinkled his be- 


socked legs with ever-increasing speed. 


“Mercy! He’ll have the lamp over!” shivered a 
nervous young woman, as the human gyroscope 
stumbled over the edge of a rug, clawed at the table 
for support, then triumphantly continued circling. 
Conversation froze on pallid lips as they sat awaiting 
the inevitable crash. Only the voice of the small 


boy’s mother rippled along serenely. 


The nervous young woman could stand it no 
longer. In sheer despair she ventured, “ Mrs. Archi- 


bald—er—pardon me—your dear little boy” 


The lady addressed stared blankly, then grasped 
the situation. ‘“ Malcolm!” she said, sweetly. “ Mal- 
colm, dear, run around in the opposite direction, 
darling. Miss Vinton’s afraid you’ll make yourself 


giddy.” —Woman’s Home Companion. 
The Beginning of a Long Line 


HE good Samaritan modestly related his exploit. 
“Fine!” cried his friends. ‘‘This will start the 


sitting up with a sick friend excuse.” 


Herewith they joyfully hastened home to their 


wives.—Evening Sun. 
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The first Derby made in America was a 
C. & K. 


Hats for Men 
NAPP-FELT 


style is artistic c 
& K. handwork. 
No machine, how- 
ever ingenious, can 
put into a hat the su- 
perb elegance of style 
which characterizes 


Knapp-Felts. 


KNAPP-FELT De Luxe hats 
are Six Dollars— Knapp-Felts 
are Four Dollars, everywhere. 
Write for The Hatman™ 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
BROADWAY, AT THIRTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 














Livery and 
Motor Clothing 


Yachting Clothes 
for Officers and 


Crew. 


Write for 
Catalogue 


SMITH, GRAY & CO. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
Broadway, at Warren St. Fulton St., at Flatbush Ave. 
Broadway, at 31st St. Broadway, at Bedford Ave. 
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The Real Reason 


T midsummer days are the longest in the 
year is because heat expands; 

_—that criminals weigh less than moral men, is be- 
cause they’re lighter fingered; 
_—that a man swears at a dull razor, is because the 
pesky thing lost its temper first; 
_—that roses are referred to as. “blushing,” is be- 
cause they are properly ashamed of the prices they 
bring; 
—that a wave is called a swell, is because it arrives 
at the shore in great style and goes away broke; 
—that the army of unemployed is not decreasing, is 
because its members want too many afternoons off 
aweek; 
—that the present-day aéro clubs are considered so 
exclusive, is because the members necessarily all 
move in the upper circles.—Warwick James Price in 
The Bohemian. 


Diplomatically Expressed 


N TIME of athletic rivalry no sentiment expresses 
the thoughts of a Harvard man better than “To 
h—l with Yale.” Dean Briggs, of the faculty, and 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, veteran clergyman 
and chaplain of the United States Senate, once went 
down to Soldiers’ Field together at such a time. 
“Where are you going, dean?” asked a friend. 
“To yell with Hale,” answered the smiling Briggs, 
patriotically and with diplomacy.—Lippincott’s. 





Whist for High Stakes 


“ ELL, where’s that cook?’ demanded his 
wife. “Don’t tell me that she wasn’t on the 

train.” 
“She was on the train,” timidly explained the 
commuter, “ but I got to playing cards and a Lonely- 
ville man won her at whist.”—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


, 


‘* A FTER the crash,” imparted the first hospital 
surgeon to the second, “‘I ran over to where it 
lay on the pavement; and when I raised it up I saw 
at once that its ribs were smashed, while a gaping 
hole was torn in its”’ 
“Pardon me, doctor,’ broke in the medical 
student, who had caught these words as he was 
about to pass by into the consumptive ward; “but 
if you have no objections, I’d like to take a few notes 
on that accident case.” He pulled his note-book 
from his pocket. “Was the case a child?” 
“No,” the surgeon informed him, to his embarrass- 





‘ ment. ‘‘I was speaking of my umbrella.”—News- 


Book. 


T IS the man who looks for trouble who generally 

finds it. When Bishop Dudley was about to trans- 
fer the field of his labors to Kentucky, some of his 
friends were inclined to remonstrate. 

“So you are really going to Kentucky ?”’ said one 
of these. 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the bishop. 

“But do you know what kind of a State that is?” 
inquired the anxious one. “ Why, I saw in the paper 
that in a Kentucky town one man killed another 
dead for just treading on a dog. What are you going 
to do in a place like that ?” 

“Well,” replied the bishop, calmly, ‘‘I am not go- 
ing to tread on a dog.” —Raleigh News and Observer. 





LD MAN (whose thoughts have been turned by 
whisky to controversial topics): Can ’e tell me, 
squoire, the difference between “contracts out” and 
“non-provided schools ?” 
SgutrrE: Go away home, me man, and come to 
me again when you’re sober. 
“Sober! Nobody cares for them sort o’ things 
When ’e’s sober!”"—Times. 
































Less than twenty years ago 


was only an idea in the brain of Alexander T. Brown, now Presi- 
dent of the Smith Premier Typewriter Company. To-day, 
as the perfected result of that idea, it is the Typewriter of 


over 300,000 operators, an important factor in every 
known profession or line of trade in all parts of the 





civilized world. Write for Booklet F. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., SYRACUSE, N.Y, 
Branches Everywhere. 
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Maxwell 


It’s a Heap of Satisfaction 


—Maxwell owners say—to drive a car you're not ashamed of in any company—one that like a well-bred woman, however 
meagre her purse, is yet at home i~ the best society. 

Now there be cars which, tho sold for only a little less than Maxwells, yet have such a shoddy appearance—such a ‘‘dinky"’ 
aspect—such a ‘‘cheap’’ look—the owners always feel like apologizing for driving them—tho a slim purse is surely no disgrace. 

What is it gives to such cars the cheap look ? It’s difficult to define. Yet it’s there—you can’t escape it any more 
than you can fail to notice ill-breeding, however rich the garb with which it is clothed. 

Next time you go to the Country Club, the golf links, anywhere that Wealth and Culture meet, note how many Max- 
well cars and how few other low-priced ones are parked among the Foreign Nobility and the High Caste American machines. 

And the Maxwells will look as if they belonged there; the others like a country bumpkin in a drawing-room—well 
meaning but out of place. 

It’s this indefinable something—this outward appearance that somehow tells of quality inherent—bred-in-the-bone con- 
struction—has given Maxwells the title ‘‘ The Aristocrats of Moderate-Priced Cars.’’ 













Maxwell cars are made in six models; ranging in price from $825 to $3,000. Perhaps the most popular model 
this year is the four-cylinder, 24-28 Seepemewce, Seen 
wi <nom 


touring car at $1,750—same chassis equipped ° ‘ 
ster” type body, seating two in rear same price cae President 





The catalog tells all about all oj them—and it’s jree. 
MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO., P. O. Box 8, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


Members A. M. 
FACTORIES: Tarrytown, N.Y. Newcast ie, Inv. Pawruckert, R. I. 
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CLOTHING; 
COSLotul 


Parnishing dz, 


Custom and Ready-made Gar- 
ments for Golf, Tennis, Polo, 


Fishing and Yachting. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 


BROADWAY Cor. TWENTY SECOND ST., NEW YORK 


How many cars are 
there that come out 
openly and publish 
sworn figures by disinter- 
ested owners, showing just 
what it costs to run their 
cars? Not isolated cases of 
‘“‘luck”? economy, but averages representing all sorts of dipete~bite, 
mountains, rough and sandy roads, through snow and mud. 
This is exactly what we have done to prove, by owners’ own testimony, 
that the single-cylinder Cadillac is 
The Most Economically Operated Car in the World To-day 
Fifty cents a week for repairs; 18 miles per gallon of gasoline—these are 
the averages that bring all the pleasures of motoring within reach of 
almost every family. Read this interesting story of economy in 
“The Truth About the Automobile and What It Costs to Maintain One” 
sent free on request for Booklet No. 45. 
The single-cylinder Cadillac is a powerful, finely-balanced, me- 
chanically pertect car. 16,oooin a of them have covered 
60,000 miles and are still going. Easily the most 
dependable, serviceable automobile ever put 
on wheels. Described in Catalog T 4s. 
Prices include pair dash oil 
lamps, tail lamp and horn. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Member A. L.A. M. 























Cognac 


(Founded 1715) 


x*n* 


FINE OLD 
LIQUEUR 


BRANDIES 


GENUINE OLD 
BRANDIES MADE 
FROM WINE 


Sole Agents 
G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 
New York 
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Hindsight 

OT until a hundred little children had 
been burned to death, where they were 
confidingly gathered together for their les- 
sons, could we look about us and see how 
many of our schoolhouses have doors open- 
ing inward. For nothing, it is likely, will 
ever disturb the proverbial sequence of the 
stolen horse and the stable-door. Just as it 
took an Iroquois to get theatres seen to, for 
awhile, and a Slocum to get steamboats put 
in order, for awhile, so a Collingwood had to 
come that schools might be made safe, for 
awhile. Eternal vigilance is, of course, out 


“> 
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““ANY LUCK, SIR?” 


of the question. Of that there is hardly 

enough available to purchase liberty with, 

let alone life and the pursuit of happiness. 
Ramsey Benson. 


Styles 


I IT that the styles in titled foreigners are 
changing? Atall events, where formerly 
the dukes and counts purchased by our girls 
were candidly bankrupt, this season’s im- 
portations have been especially quoted as 
enormously wealthy in their own right. 

But all the while it is to be observed that 
love is to-day, as it was yesterday, the sole 












actuating motive. And the man _ who, 
whether he needs the money or not, can 
manage never to fall in love with any but a 
rich girl, discovers breeding. It is the accu- 
mulated restraint of generations, flowering 


in superlative gentility. R. B. 


. HO is that stout gentleman in the 

boss’ room ?” said the clerk in the 

War Office to the private secretary. 

“Why, that is Secretary Taft. 
you know him ?” 


“No. 


Didn’t 


I’ve only been here two years.” 
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NE Baber paper 
ys feels itself to 
be somewhat on 
the fence on many 


of the prevailing 
moral issues. It 
looks with  rath- 


er reluctant sym- 
pathy upon Governor 
Hughes’s fight against race- 
track betting, and wishes that the Gov- 
ernor was spending his strength on some 
more important issue. It is hardly more 
than an interested spectator in the pre- 
vailing fight against the saloons and the 
fluids they dispense. When the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of 
California wrote by the hands of Sara J. 
Dorr and Anna E Chase to the Secretary 
of the Navy, earnestly requesting ‘‘that 
no intoxicants be served at banquets or 
other entertainments where members of 
the incoming fleet are our guests,” this 
paper could only sigh; when the New 
York World and other enthusiasts try to 
induce the Legislature to put manacles on 
the Stock Exchange so that speculative 
persons cannot buy and sell there, this 
paper perversely fears that such action 
would do more harm than good; forest 
preservation it believes in heartily, and 
the protection of the still unstolen public 
lands from thieves; employers’ liability it 
guesses would be a good thing so far as 
Congress can compel it, in spite of the 
probability of some injustice; Federal 
child-labor laws it opposes, State child- 
labor laws it approves; the abolition of 
secret railroad rebates it rejoices in as a 
reform of immense value, but when it 
comes to railroad regulation, again this 
paper is a perplexed observer, approving 
it, but discerning a vast need of railroads, 
which, apparently, cannot be met unless 
sufficient freedom in operation, rate-fix- 
ing and money-making is left to the rail- 





od 





be 


road men to attract very great sums of 
private capital to the railroad business. 

So, too, it dare not yell all the time for 
the complete obliteration of all the trusts, 
because of the apprehension that that 
would leave the business of the country in 
a condition closely approaching chaos. 
It wants the Sherman anti-trust law 
amended if Congress and the President 
have between them enough wit to amend 
it right. It would like to have a wise, 
elastic, safe, automatic, panic-proof cur- 
rency bill passed, but would not know 
such a bill if it met it in the street, 
and doubts if the capacity anywhere ex- 
ists to recognize it without protracted 
scrutiny, consultation and rumination. 
To draw and pass a better currency bill 
than we have now is bound to be, like 
tariff revision, a slow, solemn, perspiring 
job, and a temporary measure seems just 
now to be impracticable. 


T IS sad to have these compunctions 

and modifications of enthusiasm about 
great popular reforms. We are glad that 
the bulk of the population does not suffer 
from them as much as we do. But per- 
haps it is to be desired that a few irreso- 
lute moralists, here and there, should ex- 
tenuate a little the milder forms of crime. 
We should have loved to back up Mad- 
ams Dorr and Chase in calling for teetotal 
entertainments only for our storm-tossed 
seamen in California, if we had been con- 
stituted to feel that such a restriction was 
desirable. But there comes the rub. 
Madams Dorr and Chase like their enter- 
tainments to be teetotal, and much pre- 
ferring that sort, and believing them to be 
the best kind, they wanted the sailors to 
have them. But on us, mortifying to 
confess, extended and elaborate teetota] 
entertainments are liable to sit a little 
sadly. We like ours to be gently and de- 
cently convivial, and our impulse would 
have been to try to give the sailors the 
sort of time we like to have ourselves. 

This is a distressing confession, but 
there are times when it behooves us all to 
be true to ourselves, and to ourselves as 
we are, and not as somebody else thinks 
we ought to be. When the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union throws the 
mighty moral influence which has crushed 
out the Army and Soldiers’ Homes’ can- 
teen, and driven the erring soldiers and 
the aged veterans bilked of their beer into 





dives where they get wood alcohol-whis- 
ky—when it throws that said influence 
into the effort to suppress the manufac- 
ture of playing-cards, we foresee that 
we shall be out in the cold again, fenced 
off from the reformers and callous about 
the harm cards do in the back of saloons, 
and all because we are that weak and 
wasteful of time that we ourselves do 
sometimes play cards of an evening with 
our grandmother and the children. 


GoRoF 


ND so it is with Governor Hughes 
and the race-track betting bill. 
Probably we ought to be stiffer in ap- 
plauding the Governor’s fight on that 
subject. But going to horse-races and 
even betting on them are among the half- 
way decent sins, not a sin that we are our- 
selves able to afford, nor have any inclina- 
tion to commit, but not intolerable. 
There are so many iniquities we hate so 
much worse than this one that we can’t 
seem to care whether the Governor beats 
the race-track men or they beat the Gov- 
ernor. In the long run the race-track 
men are pretty sure to be beaten by their 
own occupation, but our inclination is to 
leave them to the penalties of their own 
indiscretions, just as we hope the W. C. 
T. U. will leave us to the penalties of ours. 
But, as we were saying, while it is 
so popular and remunerative and so 
consonant with all good and inspiring in- 
fluences to be a bull on righteousness, and 
stand up harp in hand in the chorus of re- 
formers, it does irk our spirit consider- 
ably to have these shrinkings of the flesh 
from taking a more belligerent position 
on that side. It tends to keep us in awful 
company, which we don’t like, because 
we really hate sin and love mankind. 
And it depreciates us in our own esteem 
which is very debilitating. We ask every- 
body’s sympathy—the W. C. T. U.’s, the 
race-track betters’, Governor Hughes’s, 
Senator McCarren’s, Cardinal Logue’s 
and the President’s. We hear that a 
Methodist conference is to take up the 
question of abating some of the exactions 
of the Book of Discipline. We are for 
letting down the bars on dancing and the 
theatre (sins we have ourselves commit- 
ted), and it isa glad thought that, feeling 
so, we shall be, for once, on the same 
side of the palings with some of the 
Methodists. 
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NEW-YORK TO PARIS 


AMerren 


! 





aT Rag 


As the Great Car Shoots Westward the Excitement Grows! 


” N TO Maxims!” has become a 
household word in Siberia. 

The Zip, LiFre’s famous motor car, is now 
nearing Paris on its record-breaking trip, 
leaving all competitors behind. 

Near Iekatrmabourgski Taft and Met- 
calfe, the famous Yale graduates, accom- 
panied by Anthony Comstock, whose mar- 
velous rescue from the snow by Bernard 
Shaw has already been told—all this goodly 
company—were joined by C. D. Gibson and 
the Czar. 

The next morning bright and early, after 
a light breakfast of canned wolf and ice- 
cream soda, the car started forward. 

Taft looked at his chronometer. 

“There’s plenty of time,” he said. “The 
Presidential nominations don’t occur until 
June, and the G. O. P. won’t need me to go 
on the stump for Theodore and his policies 
until later. So let’s take a side trip down 
into Persia. I’ve always wanted to visit 


“This is worse than‘a Republican Na- 
tional Convention !”’ muttered Taft. “Come, 
Metcalfe, hit her up!” 

Metcalfe, at the wheel, advanced the 
sparker until the great machine began to 
buzz furiously over the frozen tundra. 

Still the wolves came on, gaining little by 
little. 

Dub Comstock, still hugging his copy of 
“Three Weeks,”’ sat cowering in the bottom 
of the car. 

“Here,” said Gibson, with masterly pres- 
ence of mind, snatching it away from him. 
Tearing it into bits, he dropped it into the 
buzzing cylinders and then poured on top 
of it a quart of cylinder oil. 

The wolves were now leaping over the 
rear of the car. 

Suddenly a huge volume of smoke, almost 
as had as can be seen every day in New 
York, poured out of the muffler. 






The odor was indescribable. 
heard for miles. 

One by one the wolves gasped, keeled 
over, and died in convulsions. 

“T thought that would fetch them,” said 
Gibson. “The oil is usually enough, but 
no Siberian wolf could stand ‘Three Weeks’ 
in addition.” 

At Moscow they stopped a few moments 
for despatches from home. 

The following messages were received : 


It could be 


Dub Comstock: If you had not deserted me in the 
hour of my greatest need, I might have put through 
that racing bill. I shall always blame it on you. 

HuGHES. 


Tajt, Moscow: Lonesome without you to read over 
my messages to. Come back and all will be forgiven. 


The car then proceeded to St. Petersburg. 

All Russia turned out. It was known 
that the Czar, casting aside his usual timid- 
ity, had gone out in advance to greet the 
world-famous globe circlers, and the enthu- 
siasm passed all bounds. 

Many members of the Douma even came 
forward and offered to shake hands. 

Several naval admirals were tried and 
executed in honor of the event, merely to 
show that the spirit of good-fellowship exists 
the world over. 

The ice palace was decorated with nun’s 
veiling in honor of Anthony Comstock. 

This great reformer was specially wel- 
come. His fame had preceded him. 

A banner with this strange device: 





ST. PETERSBURG TO SUMMIT, N. J. 
GREETING. 





was floated from the Kremlin. 





that country, anyway. How is it, Nick, 
old man?” 

“Anywhere,” replied Nicholas, “to 
get away from that Douma and the 
bombs.” 

A few hours, therefore, were pleas- 
antly passed in Persia, after which the 
car proceeded on its way. Persia is a 
pleasant change after the Steppes. It 
was sufficiently hilly to give the Zip a 
great variety of exercise, much needed 
after the monotony of a dead level. 

After a few days thus pleasantly 
spent, they were back once more on 
their course. 

After leaving Notchegarskayaski the 
air began to grow colder. 

Suddenly in the rear a sound could 
be heard—a low, ominous wailing, like 
a Prohibition mass-meeting at Ocean 
Grove. 

Wolves! 

All faces blanched. 

“Taft, old man,” said Bernard Shaw, 
“they’re after you. You are the only 
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really square meal that has ever crossed 


Siberia.” 


A FEW HOURS IN PERSIA 








PERSIA WAS SUFFICIENTLY HILLY TO GIVE THE ZIP 


Mr. Comstock was urged by the Czar to 
become the Russian National Censor, at a 
magnificent salary. 

“Think of it!” exclaimed Nicholas. 
“With Comstock at the head of the sup- 
pression movement, no revolution would be 
possible. Siberia would scarcely be big 
enough to hold the innocent ones corralled.” 

But the thought of Paris was too much 
for Anthony. 

“My duty lies elsewhere!” he exclaimed. 

In the evening a public dinner was held, 
at which the Czar made the following 
speech : 

“Monsieurs Taft, Melcalfe, Comstock, 
Gibson and Shaw: It gives me great pleasure 
to welcome to my country such distinguished 
gasoline representatives. While not fond of 


explosions myself, I appreciate them in 
others. Once more Russia and America 
join hands across the sea in a common odor. 
Once more”’—— 

At this moment a bomb was let off, mer- 
cifully stopping the Czar from making the 
usual after-dinner speech. 

In the meantime Comstock was getting 
restive. 

“Don’t let’s waste any more precious 
moments over these East-siders!’”’ he ex- 
claimed. “I say, on to Maxim’s!” 

After this, Paris! 

(To be concluded) 


BIRD in hand is good, but, on the 
whole, 
I’d rather have one in a casserole. 


A GREAT VARIETY OF EXERCISE 


Proper Questions to Ask Upon Meeting 
an American for the First Time 
OW much is he worth ? 

Is he married, single or divorced ? 
Does he play poker or bridge ? 
Who is his favorite author—Ade or 

Chambers ? 

Does a quiet place disturb him ? 

Does he own part of his own home and 
the rest mortgaged in an automobile ? 

Was he once a Democrat ? 


How much does he } hate 


Roosevelt ? 
adore } 


= HAT happened to Humpty Dump- 
ty?” 
“He bought stocks on a margin.” 
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The Simple Jography 


Chapter XIV 


MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISCOVERERS 


Far be it from us to speak lightly of the 
work of Christopher Columbus—and yet 
when we consider the size of America and 
the consequent impossibility of his sailing in 
any direction except home without discover- 
ing it, we can only compare the achievement 
to the finding of a Haystack in a Package 
of Needles. 
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THIS IS THE FAMOUS ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. IT 
BELONGS TO GREAT BRITAIN, AND ON ITS FACE IS 
WRITTEN THE WATCHWORD OF BRITISH RESPECT- 
ABILITY—Honi soit qui mal y pense—DONE INTO 
ENGLISH. 


It is refreshing to turn from Columbus’s 
Discovery, the wisdom of which is to-day a 
matter of question, to the much more amu- 
sing Geographical Discoveries of our own 
time. 

Among the most important are the fol- 
lowing: 

The Land of the Jumblies 


Discovered in 18-hundred and something 
by Edwin Lear, who described the country 
in the never-to-be-forgotten lines: 

“Far and Few, Far and Few, are the lands 
where the Jumblies live.” 

Edwin Lear also discovered the land 
where the Bong Tree grows: 

“They sailed away for a year and a day 

To the land where the Bong Tree grows.” 


Wonderland 


Discovered by Lewis Carroll in 187— 

In the year following Mr. Carroll made 
his famous trip Through the Looking 
Glass and discovered that most important 
addition to our modern Fauna, the Jab- 
berwock, who 

“with eyes of flame 
Came whiffing through the Tulgywood 
And burbbled as he came.” 





By Oliver Herford 
Topsyturvydom 
This Wonderful Country 


“Where vice is virtue, virtue vice, 

Where nice is nasty, nasty nice, 

Where right is wrong and wrong is right, 
Where white is black and black is white,” 


was discovered by W. S. Gilbert in the year 
1867. 

The discovery of Topsyturvydom marks 
an Era in modern Geographical Science 
—as there was only one Moses, so there is 
only one Gilbert, and never since the Exodus 
of the Israelites has thére been anything to 
compare with the rush of literary emigrants 
to stake claims upon the land of Topsy- 
turvydom. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


One of the very greatest of modern dis- 
coverers, struck out (1880) into an entirely 
new country, and in Prince Otto opened 
up a mine rich in high-grade Romantic 
Ore. The success of the Prince Otto mine 
resulted in the devastation of the new terri- 
tory by a horde of Romantic Prospectors 
and Literary Land Grabbers, who opened 
new mines on all sides. Among the best 
paying of these were the Zenda and the 
Ruritania Mines. 

The vein is now quite exhausted and the 
country so played out as to be avoided even 
by Cook’s tourists. 

Among other modern geographical dis- 
coveries may be mentioned Never Never- 
land, discovered by J. M. Barrie, and Toy- 
land, by Harry Meyer. 

These two countries are inhabited chiefly 
by little people. 

Note.—The Terrestrial Globe is bounded by imagi- 
nary lines, but the globe of imagination has no bound- 
aries and the records of discovery in Imaginary Geog- 


raphy fill many volumes. For a complete set see 
Andrew Carnegie. 


Chapter XV 
THE RULERS OF THE EARTH 


No one has so lightly touched upon and 
gracefully rebounded from this Dangerous 
Ground as Lewis Carroll in “The Walrus 
and the Carpenter”’: 


“The time has come,” the walrus said, 
“To talk of many things, 
Of ships and shoes and sealing-wax 


And Cabbages and Kings.” 


This would be a most interesting chapter 
in an otherwise instructive work if we had 
the space and the simplicity to do the sub- 
ject strict justice. 

Our publisher, however, does not wish 





this little book suppressed any more than is 
necessary for advertising purposes. 

We, therefore, reluctantly change the 
subject. 


Chapter XVI 
GOVERNMENT OF THE EARTH 


The best definition of Government may 
be found in Wordsworth’s lines: 


“The simple Plan 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.” 


In every community on Earth the 
strongest, the craftiest or the wealthiest of 
the male inhabitants combine to compel 
their weaker, stupider or poorer brothers 
and sisters to pay them for the privilege of 
remaini‘ig on earth. 

§ A Government by the Strongest is called 
an Absolute Monarchy ; 

4] A Government by the Craftiest, a Lim- 
ited Monarchy, 

§, And a Government by the Wealthiest, a 
Republic. 

§ In an Absolute Monarchy, the People 
are Controlled. 

§ In a Limited Monarchy, they are 
Cajoled. 

§ In a Republic, they are Sold. 

For the successful operation of Limited 
Monarchies and Republics it is necessary 
to delude the Common People into the be- 
lief that they are managing their own affairs. 
This is accomplished by means of: 

a House of Commons, 
Chamber of Deputies, 
Senate, Reichstag, 
Douma, etc. 





A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE PEOPLE 


These merry contrivances are designed 
on the principle of the revolving squirrel- 
cage, furnishing harmless exercise without 
progression. 































a SPRING FLOODS 


QUESTIONS FOR THE CHILD 


Q. What is a Constitution? 

Ans. A Concession to Liberty, enabling 
her to talk Herself to Death. 

Q. What is the Essential Difference be- 
tween one Government and Another? 


Ans. The Price of Life. 


Chapter XVII 
THE EARTH’S POPULATION 


a 


The Population 
of the Earth con- 
sists of 999,000,000 
(more or less) Hu- 
man Beings. 

1,000,000 (more 
y) or less) Chauf- 
4 feurs. 

Human Beings 
are grouped ac- 
cording to their 
Colors. 

They may be di- 
vided into two great Classes: 

1. Those tinted by Nature. 

2. Those who Tint Themselves. 

The former come in various shades of 
Fast Colors (see chapter on Race). 

The latter are of a changeable Pink, with 








A RED MAN 


A PINK LADY 


the exception of Savages, who prefer more 
elaborate color schemes. 


Chapter XVIII 
THE COUNTRIES OF THE EARTH 


In describing the various Countries of 
the Earth, the better to avoid partiality, we 
shall begin at the top and travel downward 
in as many directions at once as possible. 


I 
The North Pole 


The North Pole is the Geographical 
Interrogation Point of the Earth. 

It is probably the only absolutely Moral 
Spot in the world. 
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A MAGNETIC POLE 


Some Scientists declare it to be the site 
of the Garden of Eden, thus giving color 
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to the popular notion that Eden was the 
original Roof Garden. 

Whatever use may ultimately be found 
for the North Pole, up to the present time 
it has only been used for Advertising Pur- 
poses. 

The Frozen Tracts that surround it bear 
the names of Adventurers, Princes and 
Editors, and the very topmost Tip, out of 
compliment to a well-known pianist, has 
been called the Magnetic Pole. 

So far as we know, all the advantages of 
the North Pole are shared by the South 
Pole, but for some reason the South Pole 
has never been a success as an advertising 
medium. 





Rondeau Redouble 


T ALL depends upon the point of view, 
No two opinions coincide, you know: 

“A single Hair divides the False and True,” 
New York thinks Philadelphia is slow. 


But people out in Ashtabula, O., 
Deem that the Quaker City’s quite a few. 
Now, in a sense, both of these things are so— 
It all depends upon the point of view. 


A book, a play, a verse, a jest is new, 
The critic raps it with his little blow; 
You know that yellow’s red; he says it’s 
blue— 
No two opinions coincide, you know. 


You think, perhaps, you never get a show, 
Another thinks you have more than your 
due. 
It’s hard to say, as Omar, long ago, 
“A single Hair divides the False and 


True.” 


From what, pray, can a body take his cue? 
“You’re black!” declared the raven to 
the crow. 
How many pinching places hath a shoe! 
New York thinks Philadelphia is slow! 


A bard believes he is a second Poe, 
An actor thinks he’s Irving number two— 
* * * 
This difficult, entangled rhyme, although 
I like it, it may not appeal to you. 
It all depends. 
Franklin P. Adams. 


Equipment 
ASHAWAY : I’m going to a house 
party. Wonder what I need to take 
along ? 

CLEVERTON: About a quart of five 
dollar gold pieces to tip the servants 
with, a flannel shirt, dress suit, pajamas, 
and a half-dozen engagement rings. 
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The Dying Season 


T THIS time of year it is customary for LIFE to make a few 
obituary remarks about the passing theatrical season. If 
we were held by that illogical and generally violated 
principle, de mortuts nil nisi bonum, it is to be feared 
that the remarks would be brief indeed, as the theatrical 
year has been marked artistically and financially by 
failures in number entirely out of proportion to the suc- 
cesses. Even among the musical plays, which, like the pgor, we 
have always with us, success has been a very coy bird and has not 
lighted often. 





* * * 
F THE pronounced dramatic succeSses, the two most con- 
spicuous have been by American authors—“The Witching 
Hour,” by Mr. Thomas, and “ Paid in Full,” by Mr. Walter. Two 
others, one from England and the other from French sources, owe 
their somewhat lesser vogue to their stars, Mr. Drew and Mr. 
Skinner, almost as much as to the value of the plays themselves. 
In fact, the foreign dramatist has figured hardly at all in the sea- 
son’s annals. The Englishmen, who at one time threatened to 
monopolize our stage, have evidently produced little or nothing that 
was worth importing. It seemed possible that Mr. W. J. Locke 
might be a valuable newcomer in that particular field by his “The 
Morals of Marcus,” but that disappointed the hopes of the admirers 
of his books, and his “The Belovéd Vagabond,” slated for perform- 
ance here, met with such a cool reception in England that its pro- 
duction in America has probably been abandoned. Of other for- 
eign authors, Ibsen figured large early in the season through the 
efforts of Mrs. Fiske and Mme. Nazimova, but the energies of the 
Ibsen cultsoon weakened, and from present appearances it looks as 
though the Norwegian would from this on be relegated to occa- 
sional and sporadic performances. In fact, very few of his ad- 
mirers rallied to the interpretation of his plays given by Mme. 
Komisarshevsky, although she came recommended as among the 
most highly regarded of Russian actresses. Mr. Belasco marked 
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the season with two novelties, but neither of them created the popu- 
lar sensation of his more spectacular productions. In “A Grand 
Army Man,” faithful and finished as was his work, Mr. Warfield 
was unable to touch just that chord of sympathy in his audiences 
which makes “The Music Master” still his strongest attraction. 
“The Virginians,” charming and agreeable as it was, had too 
many idyllic qualities to please the multitudes who look to Mr. 
Belasco only for strong dramatic fare. 


* * * 


UTSIDE of the two plays mentioned, American authors have 
failed to score heavily. Mr. Ade’s “Father and the Boys” 
was a success in restoring Mr. Crane’s fun-making abilities to their 
former popularity, but this was a case of play and actor being 
indispensable one to the other. Miss Crothers’s “The Coming of 
Mrs. Patrick” and Mr. Walter’s “The Wolf” were both earlier 
efforts than the plays that gave their authors favor and both empha- 
sized the fact that in play-writing experience counts. ‘Two other 
splays by American authors deserved more consideration than they 
received at the hands of the New York public. One was Mr. 
Royle’s “The Struggle Everlasting” and the other “The Worth of 
a Woman,” by Mr. David Graham Phillips. Both had their de- 
fects, the principal one being that they required thought for their 
understanding, which made them far more Greek to New York 
audiences than was Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s unhappy “ Electra.” 
But even Mrs. Pat’s failure was not as sad as the scant welcome 
given by Americans to the great Novelli on his return visit, because 
Novelli deserved by his eminence and the quality of his art a better 
recognition. Among the few efforts in a seriously ambitious way, 
Mr. Sothern’s production of “Don Quixote” deserves praise for 
the motive which inspired it and the manner in which it was carried 
out. As acontribution to the assets of the theatre, however, it is 
less valuable than Mr. Sothern’s interesting and amusing revival 
of his father’s famous Dundreary. 

New York has never had so much music in one season, and the 
tremendous public disbursement on the Metropolitan and Man- 
hattan operas as well as the continuous success of other musical 
enterprises must have had some effect on the patronage of the thea- 
tres proper. Vaudeville, too, has claimed a large share of the ex- 
penditure and these competing attractions, together with a general 
tightening of purse-strings, may account for many failures which in 
other seasons might have been at least moderate successes. 

Among the “ big shows,” the Hippodrome has gone on its mega- 
therine way, prospering through judicious economy. It is no 
longer 4 novelty in itself, but as a steady attraction has found a 
place in the amusement life of New York which justifies the enter- 
prise of its founders. The Academy of Music has confirmed the 
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In Their Earlier Years 


MAY IRWIN IN THE YEAR (?) 


permanent new place it found for itself in 
the revival of uptown successes at popular 
prices. 

In the list of theatres, blanks mark the 
places formerly held by the Princess and the 
historical Madison Square, but their places 
have been more than filled by Mr. Belasco’s 
very modern Stuyvesant. The change not 
only marks the upward trend, but is public 
profit because it substitutes one safe theatre 
for two which nightly imperiled the lives of 
their audiences. 

If this brief review of the season shows 
any tendency, it seems to be that in New 
York the drama, meaning by that the spoken 
play, is losing in importance as compared 
with other forms of public entertainment 
combined. It may well be that this is only 
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a temporary tendency, but, judging by this 
summing up, the play is mot the thing. 
* * * 


HE ableeditor of the Min- 
neapolis Journal takes is- 


cs sue with an article on to- 
\ day’s stage conditions in 


America recently contrib- 
> uted by the present writer 
—~ to The World’s Work. 
The Minneapolis editor tries the case fairly 
and renders the decision that to regard 
the present tendency of the American thea- 
tre as decadent is to be unjustifiably pessi- 
mistic. He quotes the pecuniary and popu- 
lar success of those two excellent plays, 
“The Great Divide” and “The Witching 
Hour,” as arguments in favor of the state- 
ment that while the public taste may have 
changed it has not deteriorated. These 
plays were the bright points in two entire 
seasons, and the names of a few other plays 
which were also successful in the same 
period might fairly be added, and yet not 
prove the statement. They were such a 
very small percentage of the stage entertain- 
ment on which the American public lavished 
its time and money that to mention them is 
simply to call attention to the great mass of 
trifling and useless material which furnishes 
the real theatrical amusement of our people. 
The further statement is made that “the 
question of the comparative merit of two 
actors, one living now and one long dead, 
can never in the nature of things be settled. 
Acting is a transient, impermanent art. 
Not only does it defy record, but its stand- 
ards change with the times.” All of which, 
in a broad way, is perfectly true. But the 
present decline has been so rapid and is so 
marked that we need no hearsay evidence to 
prove the difference. Discounting the tend- 
ency of all of us to overrate the impressions 
and pleasures of our youth, it is very possible, 
in fact it is unavoidable, for the older thea- 
tre-goers of to-day to know of their own 
knowledge that there has been a tremendous 
decline not only on the stage itself, but in 
what audiences demand of the stage. The 
finer things in the arts of acting and play- 
writing may be successful to-day, as fine art 
always will be, but they are not recognized 
by those who rule our theatre, and they are 
not insisted upon by those who patronize it. 
Those who are smiled at for recalling “the 
palmy days” are not limited for argument 
to the fact that we have no one to take the 
place of Booth, Barrett and Jefferson, nor is 
it a conclusive statement that it is only a 
change of taste which would make the pres- 
ent public not care for their style of plays or 
kind of acting. A comparison more appro- 
priate would be to point out those prominent 
theatres once given to such artists as Lotta, 
the elder Sothern, Boucicault, Florence and 
their contemporaries, and now devoted to 
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In Their Earlier Years 
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THE LATE JAMES LEWIS IN 1876 


the fine art of the Rogers Brothers, Anna 
Held, George M. Cohan and their contem- 
poraries. 

Being a pessimist is not a pleasant duty, 
but some one has to shoulder it to point out 
the dangers of a too cheerful optimism. 

* * * 
S THE curtain falls on the 
concluding season, the 
that 
from the 


evils have flown 
Pandora’s 
box of commercialism 
> seem to have covered 
the American stage pretty thoroughly, all 
that remains behind being hope, and not 
any too much of that. 
remain sufficiently American to “never say 
’ and sufficiently Irish to hit a head 
wherever we see one, that little bunch of 


But so long as we 
die’ 


hope is a valuable asset, too valuable to be 
given up. The readers of this journal may 
rest sure that while there is Lire there will 
still be hope. Metcalje. 








What Is a Kiss > 


HAT is a kiss? What is it, sweetheart mine, 
That thrills and blends my ecstasy with thine ? 
Two lips with bloom and fragrance of a rose, 
A blossom from the soul of love that grows 
Around our hearts, and hopes and dreams entwine. 


It is the current subtle and divine 

Flashed from the Infinite, the outward sign 

That telegraphs its consciousness to mine; 
What is a kiss? 


The nectar of the gods, the precious wine 
Pressed from the grapes of life, thus souls refine; 
The fragrant healing balm of all our woes, 
The lark song of the spirit that o’erflows 
And steeps the dawn of love: sweet valentine, 
What is a kiss? Emma Playter Seabury. 


Spurned 
OBINSON CRUSOE was sitting on his 


island. It wasa warm day in early spring 
and his flock of Harlem goats was browsing 
idyllically in the distance. 

Suddenly he looked up. A steam yacht 
was approaching. Before he had time to 
warn the custom-house authorities the yacht 
had dropped anchor, the launch had been 
lowered, and there stepped ashore a smart- 
looking young man. 

“Nice place you have here,” he observed. 

“Thank you, yes.” 

“You long for human companionship, I 
presume ?” 

—_ “Intensely.” 

“All your property ?” 

“on 

“Good beach. Excellent bathing facilities.” 

The stranger measured the shore with his eye. 

“Yes,” he went on, meditatively, “we could put up a nine- 
mile board-walk along here. Splendid site for a modern, up- 
to-date hotel. Are you open for an offer?” he asked. 

“What do you propose to do?” asked Crusoe, suspiciously. 

“My idea is to turn this into a modern American summer 
resort. Nothinglacking. Piazzainfront. Barin rear. Golf 
links within easy reach. Merry-go-round for children in dis- 
tance. Auction sales during the day of patent reversible Japa- 
nese screens. Armed bands of Fluffy Ruffleses in constant 
attendance. Music in dining-room afternoon and evening. 
Band concerts Thursdays and hops every Saturday. Now, sir, 
to business. Will you take a million?” 

Robinson Crusoe rose, sternly motioning back his man 
Friday. 

“Never!” he exclaimed, pointing to the open sea. ‘‘Go back 
from whence you came and never let me see your face again. 
Lonely as I am, no money on earth could tempt me to accept 
a fate like that.” 





OSTESS: I want to introduce you to Professor Hop- 
scotch, the celebrated Orientalist. 
CASTLETON: Languages, rugs or brass ware? 


‘ere 











“CASEY, WHY DON’T YEZ ARRIST THIM DOGS?” 


“‘OH, THEY’RE ALL RIGHT. HE’S A VIVISECTOR.” 


Love's Progression 


“FO YOU love me?” 
“Oh, I love you so much!” 

“How much do you love me?” 
“Oh, I love you so much that I can’t tell you how much 
do love you.” 
“Do you really love me as much as that?” 
“On, yes.” 
“Don’t you love me any more than that?” 
“Oh, yesI do. I love you so much that I can’t even tell you 
how little it is that I can’t tell you how much I love you. And 
do you love me?” 

“Oh, yes. So much.” 

“How much do you love me?” 

“T love you just as much as you have said you couldn’t tell 
me how much you love me.” 

“Don’t you love me any more than that?” 


_ 


“Oh, yes. I love you as muchas I can’t tell you how much 
you couldn’t tell me. Do you love me as much as that?” 
“Oh, yes. I love you more than that. I love you so much 


that if what both of us cannot tell the other how much we love 
should be put together, I would still love you so much more 
than this that I couldn’t begin to tell you how much more I 
couldn’t tell you. Oh, please say you love me more than this!” 
“T do, Ido! I love you so much more that’”—— 
(Owing to a lack of unlimited space the remainder of this 
interesting conversation is indefinitely postponed.) 








“Lire” 

























MR. AND MRS. SUBURBS EXPECT A COOK 


A Wide Gulf Between Them 


HE two babies met on the avenue; 
while their respective nurses neg- 
lected them, they talked. 

“T am surprised,” said the first baby, 
“‘to see you wearing such a short coat. 
That is not the latest style.” 

“T know it,”’ replied the second baby, 
blushing; “but papa was caught in the 
panic, and this is the one brother wore 
last year.” 

“Hum. 
now?” 

““Ossified milk.” 

“That’s gone by. They have a new 
formula—out last week.” 

“Doubtless I will have it soon.” 

“Have you had rickets yet ?” 

“Not yet. I’m just getting over pneu- 
monia.” 

“Ah, well, it—or is it they >—will come. 
Do you sleep on the roof now?” 

“Not now. I sleep there every other 
week, and every other week in the base- 
ment. That tempers one.” 


What food are you eating 


I’m 


“But there’s something later. 
using the canvas treatment.” 

““What’s that?” 

“Don’t you know? They put my head 
out of the window, and cover the rest of 
the hole with a canvas.” 


“That will probably be next with me.”’ 

*‘What kind of water are you drink- 
ing?” 

“Sterilized, of course.” 

The first baby drew himself up haught- 
ily. 

“Nurse,” he commanded, “‘I am sorry 
to interrupt you, but you must move me 
on.at once. I can no longer consent to 
associate with a person who is so far be- 
hind the times. Sterilized, indeed! Don’t 
you know,” he said, as he was wheeled 
away, “‘that certain selected germs are 
now used in drinking-water for infants in 
the best circles?” 


An Amusing Experiment 


R. PAWLOW, in his work on the “ Di- 
gestive Glands,” says: “‘We have here 
before us a dog operated upon in the man- 
ner I have described in the first lecture. It 
has had its cesophagus divided so that the 
mouth is cut off from all communication 
with the cavity of the stomach. Its stomach 
has been washed out before the beginning 
of the lecture, and, as you see now, not a 
single drop of fluid escapes from the fistula. 
I give the dog food. The animal eats greed- 
ily, but the whole of the food swallowed 
comes out again at the cesophageal open- 
ing in the neck. . . . 
“We have even had dogs so greedy that 
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they did not tire of eating in this fashion for 
five or six hours.””—London Zoophilist. 

The Physical Researchers probably 
enjoyed it, so it was not a useless ex- 
periment. 


Horizon 


MAN calls it the horizon where 
the earth and the sky seem to meet, 
but a woman’s notion of the horizon is 
the families she can see moving in, from 
behind her front window-curtains. If, 
further, they hang out their washing in a 
spirit of candor, they are, of course, all 
the more so. 

The horizon is caused by a number 
of things, chief among them the grega- 
rious instinct. Only for this, next door 
would mean as little as tariff revision, or 
pure food, or international arbitration. 

It takes a star, or something of that 
sort, to rise above the horizon, but a 
very ordinary woman may feel above it. 








EAD ASTRONOMER: I want a 
man to figure eclipses, calculate the 
distances between various stars, fix the 
orbits of certain comets and, in fact, be a 
sort of handy mathematical man around 
the heavens. What are your qualifica- 
tions ? 

APPLICANT (proudly): All last year, 
sir, I was the official score-keeper for a 
woman’s bridge club. 


we ERE’S a man who says that hap- 
piness depends on the wife.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. It may depend 

upon the fact that you haven’t got one.” 





FILING A REMONSTRANCE 
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REQUIESCAT IN PACE 
Here lies a poor woman who always was busy; 
She lived under pressure that rendered her dizzy, 


AT THE SPIRIT SEANCE 
Meprvum: Is there any question you would like to ask your 


first wife? 


FOR THE UMBRELLA STAND 
The rain it raineth every day, 
Upon the just and unjust fella; 
But chiefly on the just, because 
The unjust has the just’s umbrella. 
— Bishop Creighton, quoted in Public Opinion, 


“Tey say your brother used to have great luck as a fisher. 


man. 


I would like to ask her to give my second wife her 
The News. 


“Yes! 


recipe for mince-meat.”’ 


She belonged to ten clubs and read Browning by sight, “Yes, he did. 


Me-Up. 


Nearly everybody used to believe him.” —Pjgp. 
Showed at luncheons and teas and would vote if she might; 
She served on a school board with courage and zeal; 

She golfed and she kodaked and rode on a wheel; 


Lapy (ajter tendering a shilling for fare): And here are two 


She read Tolstoi and Ibsen, knew microbes by name, buns you can have, my man. 
Cassy: Thank you kindly, lady. I suppose you don’t appen 


to ’ave a wisp of ’ay for the ’orse ?—Cassell’s Saturday Journal 


“ ” 


Approved of Delsarte, was a “‘ Daughter’’ and ‘‘ Dame’’; 
Her children went in for the top education, 
Her husband went seaward for nervous prostration. 


CORRECT 


But I thought you said it was half an 


One day on her tablets she found an hour free 


The shock was too great and she died instantlee! hour from 


PURCHASER: 
Saturday Evening Herald. the station. 

AGENT: Yes, I'd like to see you make it in any less. — Evening 
“Il HAVEN’T seen a drunken man since I’ve been here,” de- Sun. 
clared the visitor to the prohibition State. ‘‘Oh, we are not 
ostentatious,” exclaimed the Georgia man.—Louisville Courier- **So you enjoyed Venice ?’’ said the traveler. 

““Yes,”’ answered Mr. Cumrox. “It was kind of pleasant, for 
a change, to be robbed by a gondolier instead of a hack driver.” 


—Washington Star. 


Journal. 


“*I,”’ HE said, with considerable self-satisfaction, ‘‘have never 
had to ask for help from anybody. 
remember, earned my own living.” 

“Oh,” 
had a Government job for several years.” 


Herald. 


I have, ever since I can 


Brinks: I notice that you have a thread tied round your finger. 
I suppose that is to remind you of something. 

Jrvxs: Not exactly. 
forgot something she told me to remember.—H ar per’s 


Pigotte: ('VE GOT MY EYE ON A NICE LITTLE 
WHEN WE GET MARRIED. 
Piggy: you’vE GOT A STY 


HOME FOR US 
“T thought you 


-Chicago Record- 


replied the garrulous young widow, 


It is to remind my wife to ask me if I 


Weekly, 


IN YOUR EYF, SO TO SPEAK 


NO DOUBT OF IT 


Johnny, 


Nervous Frirenp: I—I—almost fancy you’ve run into Tue member of the Wellesley faculty who brands bridge as 


some one. Hadn’t you better stop? TEACHER: Now, what was Washington’s farewell the “‘last infirmity of empty minds” 


EXPERIENCED DrIvER: What for? 
fully. I can tell in a minute if anything’s damaged.— Bystander. 


can have had very little 
address ? 
JOHNNY: 


The car’s running beauti- experience with good players—or perhaps she has and hine alae 


Heaven.—New York Sun. lacrimae.—Harvard Lampoon. 
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A room without pictures is like a room without windows.—RUSKIN. 
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FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 
STRAWBERRY HILL. 4“ "3 couty ctacct teeMONT 


Located in the center of a beautiful valley, Green Mountains on the east, Taconic on 


the west ; about five hours distant from Boston or New York. Master’s house of 
Harvard brick, marble trimmings—porches, terraces, park and gardens; large living 
room, library, dining-room, hall, offices, &c.; ten masters’ bedrooms, six bathrooms ; 
servants’ quarters with all necessary accommodations. Complete in every detail. 
Finest scenery in New England—mountains, valleys and river. Heated by open fire- 
places and hot water, electric light, long distance telephone. About one mile river 
frontage; good trout fishing. Estate includes large farm house, barns and outbuildings, 
gardener’s and coachman’s house, hothouses, stables, kitchen gardens, squabbery, &c., 
allstocked ; together with tools and implements. In addition to natural advantages, owner 
has spent large sum in developing and improving paths, roads, terraced gardens, &c. 

To make prompt sale, this important property will be sold at low price to immediate 
purchaser. It is one of the most desirable properties in New England for Summer or 
all-the-year-round residence, especially suitable for fancy stock farm. INSPECTION 
INVITED. For further particulars, apply to 


W. B. EDGERTON, MANCHESTER, VERMONT 
Or, H. K. GILBERT, Railway Exchange, CHICAGO 











ABSENT FRIENDS 
After C. D. Gibson 


India Print in Brown, 18 x 22in. $2.00 


A Suggestion for a Wedding Gift. 


Complete catalog showing 163 miniature illustrations of Life's 
Prints will be sent to any address upon receipt of 10 cents 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 West Thirty-first Street, New York 
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Ordinary Life Insurance Issued. 





73 Million Dollars in 37 Weeks! 


The New Low Cost Policy 


OF 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


is the Greatest Triumph in Life Insurance! 


This is the Policy the People Want! 


After eight months of unparalleled success, read what our Enthusiastic Field managers say. 


These are selected from hundreds of letters. 

‘‘The Policy sells—and it satisfies.’’ New York City 

“It meets all competition. The demand is constantly growing in favor of absolute guarantees rather 
than estimates and uncertainties. ’’ 


—James Perry, 


—J. S. Cranston, Boston, Mass. 





—F. H. McCleoskey, Oklahoma City, 


‘‘We have the best proposition on the market.”’ ou 
cid. 


‘‘All the people need is a clear presentation of facts to lead them to buy the New Policy. 
business this year is better than last two years.”’ 

‘‘New Low Cost Prudential Policy is the standard. We represent the best.”’ 

‘For definite figures, fixed and unchangeable, no company has met the demand more completely 
than has The Prudential with its a New Policy.’’ 

“It is what the public has been looking for. 

“‘The Prudential Agent i is to-day invincible, and is envied by representatives of all companies.’ 

‘‘Prudential’s great size, tremendous business, absolute safety and New Policy make competition a 
thing of the past.” 

‘‘Public clearly understands the liberal guaranteed contract. Most insurance for the least money.”’ 

‘I delight in selling it because I know the insured will never be disappointed in the result.’’ 

“‘New Policy is the most business-like proposition in life insurance. ’’ 

“It enables a man to carry a large policy for a small premium. ’”’ — n C. Wright, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘‘The man who knows, will accept nothing but Prudential.’ mS Kipp, Springfield, Til. 

‘‘New Policy is the success of the age. We have no competition: THE GUARANTEES TALK. i Rou land & Wilson, St. Louis, Mo. 

‘‘We have never written as much business in the same period. Competition fades before us. -L. B. Hall, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

‘‘Growing demand for lowest price Life Insurance. Prudential representatives have a distinctive 
advantage over competitors.’” —Henry Wertimer, Buffalo, N. Y. 

‘‘Agents of other companies are up against-the Rock. Our 15 Payment Life for less than others, 
20 Payment Life tells the story.’’ 


Our 


—R. S. Boyns, San Francisco, Cal. 
—O. O. Orr, Denver, Col. 


—Furlow & Avery, Louisville, Ky. 
F. H. Butler, Butte, Mont. 
—R. J. Mix, New York City 


—H. B. Nelles, Los Angeles, Cal. 
—H.R. Gould, Omaha, Neb. 
—0O. Edgar Fell, Seattle, Wash. 
—E. L. Briggs, Toledo, O. 


-H.H. Roth, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Annual Cost 
Whole Life Policy 
Per $1,000 
Age 20, $14.96 
Age 25, 16.77 
Age 30, 19.08 
Age 35, 22.10 
Age 40, 26.09 
Age 45, 31.47 
Age 50, 38.83 
Age 55, 48.98 













“‘The best ‘Seller’ on the market.” 
‘‘Everybody I talk with who knows insurance says The Prudential has best policies at most reason- 
able rates.” N. 


H yrum Baird, Salt Lake City, Utah 


O. Bacon, Charleston, W. Va. 





THIS IS THE VERY BEST POLICY FOR 





State age, nearest birthday, and occupation. 





the Man Without Life Insurance and for the Man Who Needs More. 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN POLICY TO-DAY 
Write Dept. O. 








MAS THE A 
. STRENGTHOF *} 
* GIBRALTAR 


Incorporated as 4 Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 





THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
























































© RARTE. Cah xis ou do drink, drink Trimby. T 


Wh 

. / y \ A 

THE REJECTED PLAYMATE 4 ' \ He 

(Certain members of the Sociological Society think that a child s ‘ 
of five would be better employed in developing its creative facul- 

; s ; ‘ . : 4 Ani 
ties with paints or bricks than in playing with dolls or clockwork 1 
toys.) 

Come, Lucy, let me take that doll away; cal : Bef 
You seem to have forgotten you are five. . 
And little children of the present day : He 
Should at your age be very much alive. ‘ 
If you have ever studied Sociology An 
You know that senseless dummy needs apology. ‘ F al ] 
Don’t let whiskey bil “ 
Create, my child! A box of wooden bricks h b f 1 : ‘ 
Might occupy your leisure for a while; get t re est o = ‘ " 
Nor is it necessary that you fix Say Trimble Bu 
On an established archite al style. 
Onan established irchitectural style and get the best 
For though Byzantine blend with Perpendicular, ‘ Al 
Believe me, I shall not be too particular. of whiskey. 
And you, dear Charles, whose years are rather more, - 
I have experienced surprise and pain TI 


To find you frankly grovelling on the floor 
Engaged in winding up a clockwork train! 


Come, take this paint-box and with due humility Whiskey 


Develop your pictorial ability. 


SOLE PROPRIETORS 
What, tears, my children? Ere it be too late WHITE, HENTZ & CO. Green Label. ESTABLISHED 


Control your passions with a rigid hand. Phila. and New York AT ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS sy oie ae _ fr 

It is unwise to overstimulate The dr 
The lachrymal or tear-producing gland. ought to vi 

* * + You may 

Oh, stop that noise and take your toys away with you! 7” . are opened 

But don’t ask me again to come and play with you. y ‘“ Oh be Joll 1? ORTH GERMAN When th 
—London Daily Globe. y: LLOYD isn’t the lic 

HIS JOKE P j3} EXCURSION There dc 

Der Sty_e: What makes you think Gotrox has almost finished a, e e : build your 
the cigars his wife gave him for Christmas? ALE June 27 to July 25 if your fatl 
Gunsusta: Why, I met him to-day, and he said he was ati ' 

l ric - : i > hi H ns he or bl “i er ee It has a flavor as distinctive From Bremen 
almost at the end of his rope.—fHarper's Weekly. as the flavor of a choice vint- 
age wine. It’s the flavor of 











tion. —Sata 









































Tue Sout ror Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North the best malt and hops, at Rates and “CfFFIC 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. endl ogo 2s ae panama Particulars Apply is th 
brew ne taste wili tell you. OELRICHS & CO. tavine 
A FAMOUS MARCH Served at all leading Hotels, 5 Broadway, New York 
ee : ; ; Restaurants, Cajes, etc. 4 your honor 
The King of France had just marched up the hill with forty A. C. Wen Meta or any local agent. “Anarch 
thousand men. BUNKER HILL BREWERIES : =Newsboc 
‘It is cheaper than a battle fleet cruise,’’ he explained. — Boston, Mass. ; ‘ 
Herewith he marched down again.— Evening Sun. 
<-f50 ow, 
A MIDDLE-AGED farmer accosted a serious-faced youth outside “car 
the Grand Central Station in New York the other day. things Mo 
““Young man,” he said, plucking his sleeve, ‘‘I want to go wy a 
to Central Park.” ° lal al 
The youth seemed lost in consideration for a moment. he Hy h Grade of « a" . 
“Well,” he said finally, ‘‘you may just this once. But I don’t g —Chicago 


want you ever, ever to o me again.” —Everybody’s Magazine. Materials and W orkman- 


“Has my boy been a Little Defender and been kind to dumb , ie * « OU 1 


animals to-day ?’’ ° ° _ in th 
“Yes, grandma, I let your canary out of the cage, and, when h lo ed . one Tommy a 
my cat caught it, I set Towser on her.”—News. S Ip emp y in , d of it.” r 
BETWIXT AND BETWEEN ; ; Well, 1 
“y rea eee = = 99 plenty m« 
s he well-to-do: - a ; i 
“Not exactly. His affairs are what I should describe as being \ ‘thi es S| ton ic So, We furnish cott's. 
at the lonesome stage. He is neither rich enough to be sought tl . fit BOY 
after nor poor enough to have to hustle.” —Washington Star. “ The Tires of Sterling Quality.” tires to A 
ires erling ity. any mim. na 
“I TELL you, sir, kissing the hand that smites you is nothing And wh 
on hhaorgaaeeataaaaameal make them cost a great deal more to build than any other tire, what he d 
‘What was that?’’ 
“The porter blacking the boots that had kicked him last but it makes them the most economical tires for the user. The 
night.”—London Telegraph. ° ‘ ‘ ‘ - es UBLI 
putting of money without stint into quality and workmanship is what ¢ 
AvucTIONEFR: Going! Going! Gone! Here, sir, it’s yours. ° ° . ‘ ° © e Jo 1n | 
Great bargain, sir. The frame alone is worth the price. gives Firestone Tires the reputation of elevating the standard in tire Joun: 
ConNoIsSEUR (ripping oul the picture): The frame was what ‘l}: m Why, 
I wanted.—Pick-Me-Up. building “Well, 
“Tus is an age of steel,’”’ said the after-dinner speaker. ‘‘ Per- Main Office and Factory, Akron, O. Branches and Agencies Almost Everywhere. Ser pe 


mit me to suggest,” interrupted the chairman, courteously, “that 


fi . you § vord.”” money!” 
oth eet of he reporters resent you se telat vor." HH] FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. Pes 


money ?” 
GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER “T dun 
“Its purity has made it famous. Digest. 
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Sad Tale of a Motorist 


HERE was a man of modest means, 
But inclinations gay, 

Who sold a corner lot and bought 
A motor car one day. 

He closed his business up to ride 
Within the big machine, 

And parted with his diamond ring 
lo buy the gasoline. 

Before, along the country roads, 
The sumac lit its fires, 

He put a mortgage on his house 
To purchase rubber tires; 

And next he auctioned off his beds, 
His tables and his chairs 

To give the car a coat of paint 
And make some slight repairs. 

But speeding in the early dusk,” 
Without his lamps alight, 

A man in blue and brass appeared 
And stopped his dizzy flight. 

He didn’t have a single cent 
To pay the fine imposed; 

They took the auto for the debt, 
And so the tale was closed. 

—Popular Mechanics. 


Poor Richard Junior's Philosophy 


VEN an Irish cook may take French leave. 
The dramatist in search of a telling situation 
ought to visit a sewing-circle. 

You may be pretty sure that most Pandora chests 
are opened with a corkscrew. 

When the lion and the lamb lie down together, it 
isn’t the lion that goes to sleep. 

There doesn’t seem to be much choice: If you 
build your own fortune you die from overwork, and 
if your father built it for you, you die from indiges- 
tion.—Saturday Evening Post. 

“(\FFICER,” said the police magistrate, “what 
is the charge against the prisoner?” 

“Having an infernal machine in his possession, 
your honor,”’ replied the policeman. 

“Anarchist or chauffeur ?” queried the magistrate. 
—New'sbook. 

Moses’s Feat 
“\JOW, Johnny,” said the Sunday school teacher, 
“can you tell me one of the most remarkable 
things Moses did ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the bright youth. “He 
broke all of the Commandments at the same time.” 
—Chicago News. 


When Tommy Bathes 


“YOU must keep your mouth shut when you’re 
in the water,” said the nurse, as she gave little 
Tommy a bath. “If you don’t, you’ll swallow some 
of it.” j 
“Well, what of it?” demanded Tommy. “There’s 
plenty more in the pipes, ain’t there ?”—Lippin- 
cot’. 


BOY always brags of what he will do when he’s 
a man, 
And when he becomes a man he always boasts of 
what he did when he was a boy.—Pick-Me-Up. 
A Spendthrift 
UBLICAN: And how do you like being married, 
John? 
Jou: Don’t like it at all. 
m Why, what’s the matter wi’ she, John?” 
Well, first thing in the morning it’s money; when 
goes ‘ome to my dinner it’s money again, and at 
Supper it’s the same. Nothing but money, money, 
money!” 
“Well, I never! What do she do wi’ all that 
money ?” 


“I dunno, I ain’t given he t.’—Lé 
Diet _ mene ae 


Since the Sewing Ma 
chine. 


Operated By Hand 





OPERATED BY HAND, 
the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER puts absolutely no tax on the 
strength. A delicate woman weakened by fever would find it 
child’s play ; a child might well scorn the task as too easy. 


DRUDGERY AND INEFFICIENCY OF BROOM AND BRUSH NOW BANISHED FOREVER | 


Broom and brush remove only surtace airt, and work with them is druagery. The carpet sweeper is the least thorough 


of any cleaning implement. 


Vacuum Cleaning is Sanitary Science’s solution of the cleaning problem. Hitherto its splendid advantages could be had 
only by installing a costly power plant or the even more costly method of hiring men who operate wagon engines. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is the answer tothe demand fora machine that would make Vacuum Cleaning thor- 
oughly practical and possible for all. It is the first really scientific application of the Vacuum Cleaning principle. 

The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER contains within itself all the parts of a thoroughly efficient Vacuum Cleaning system. 
No skill of any kind needed to operate it. It always works easily 


Weighs only 20 pounds, and is readily carried about. 
and always is reliable. 


The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER is of the strongest metal construction throughout. Neat, compact, and firm, it is 


built for hard and lasting servi 
HOW THE IDEAL 


VACUUM CLEANER 
WORKS. 














ished. 


It cleans and renovates draperies, etc., without their 


vates upholstered furniture without its being taken apart. 


GET A MACHINE NOW. 

The price of the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER completely equipped 
for hand operation is $20; equipped with electric motor, $50. Both 
prices include 15 feet of hose and one nozzle for carpet or rug cleaning. 
Special nozzles for special purposes at $1. 

The machine quickly pays for itself many times over. In the wear 
and tear on your furnishings, it will save you ; in time, labor, strength 
and health it will save you. You can’t afford not to have it. 


Send $20 for hand machine or $50 for electric machine, and we will ship direct to you all 
charges prepaid east of Mississippi river—proportionate reduction West. 
machine, state whether your lighting current is direct or alternating and also give the voltage. 

Send money today by Postal or Express Money Order, Draft or Registered Mail. Illustrated booklet free. 


THE AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER CO., 


Greatest Eventin History THE WONDERS OF VACUUM CLEANING 

of Household Econom 

BROUGHT WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
BY THE 


IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER 


(FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS 


“It Eats Up The Dirt.” 


With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER, you simply place the nozzle of the hose against 
whatever object you want to clean, and instantly every particle of dirt, dust and grit on the 
object, in the object and under the object, is sucked in the hose. And along with the dirt go 
germs, moths, vermin—nothing can escape that suction force. 
system. It is the only system by which old dirt is not handled again and again. 
With the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANEEH, all the terrors of special housecleaning times are abol- 
The IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER thoroughly renovates every time it cleans. It 
cleans and renovates carpets, rugs and matting without their being taken from the floor. 






Also Needed in feey 
Office, Store, Hotel, 
Factory — 

There is Dirt. 
































Or Electric Motor 






OPERATED BY ELECTRICITY, 
the IDEAL VACUUM CLEANER has a little motor which is 
readily attached to any electric light fixture. Utilizes any kind 
of current. Cost of service less than two cents an hour. 























It is the only really dustiess 














NO MORE RIPPING 
UP OR TEARING 
DOWN. 






en down. It cleans and reno- 

















YOUR PROTECTION. 
Every machine is guaranteed to be just as here represented and to give 
absolutely satisfactory service. Give it a thorough trial for a week ; then, 










if for any reason you are not thoroughly satisfied with it, let us know, 
and your money will be refunded at once. 

We ask merely that you give us a chance to prove that our perfect little 
machine gives, in general, more satisfactory service, month in and month 





out, than any other means or system of utilizing the great Vacuum Clean- 
ing principle, 








f you order electric 













- 25 West 33rd Street, New York City. 













M. JOHNSON-BROWN & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


OBJECTS OF ART 
No. 17 West 31st St., New York 


Rocky Mountain and Yellowstone | 
Park Summer Camp for Boys 


Horseback through the heart of the Rockies 
and Yellowstone Park. Indian dances, ranch 
life, mountain climbing, fishing, etc. Ideal, 
delightful, beneficial trip for growing boy. 
Supervised by college men. Second term be- 
gins July 1st. Send for booklet. 


CHARLES C. MOORE, LL.B. 
Wyo. } 




















Fort Washakie. > 























Makes the best cocktail. Aids digestion. 
A delightful aromatic for all wine, spirit 
and soda beverages. A few dashes give 
exquisite flavor and taste to and in- 
creases the tonic effect of Grape Fruit. 
ees Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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GINGER ALE 


“BETTER THAN IMPORTED OR NO CHARGE” 
Lamont Corliss Co., (2247!) 78 Hudson St., N. Y. 





$1500.00 
IN PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES 


The publishers of THE BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE have 
opened a short story competition for cash prizes, amounting 
to $1000.00. $500.00 will be awarded to the writer whose 
story wins the first prize. Substantial prizes are also offered 
for the best jokes and short humor that are new and good. 
A certain class of fiction only is desired, of a certain length and 





dealing with certain subjects assigned by the Editor. There- 
fore stories to be considered for any of the prizes must 
conform to the conditions set by the publishers. ll the 
details and necessary information will be found in THE 
BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE for June, at any news stand. 





In THE BOHEMIAN MAGAZINE for June will also be 
found the details of a $500.00 offer for short stories for 
THE GRAY GOOSE magazine. If any further information 
is desired by those who wish to enter this competition, it 
will be furnished upon application to 








THE 


MAGAZINE 


DEPOSIT, 













a 
ewes. presents: herewith Robert Browning's pro- 
test against vivisection, showing what one of the 
world’s greatest poets thought-of the subject: 
TRAY 
Sing me a hero! Quench my thirst 
Of soul, ye bards! 
Quoth Bard the first: 
“Sir Olaf, the good knight, did don 
His helm and eke his habergeon . 
Sir Olaf and his bard” 













“That sin-scathed brow’’ (quoth Bard the second), 
“That eye wide ope as though Fate beckoned 
My hero to some steep, beneath 
Which precipice smiled tempting Death” —— 
You too without your host have reckoned ! 


“*A beggar-child’’ (let’s hear this third !) 
“Sat on a quay’s edge; like a bird 
Sang to herself at careless play 
And fell into the stream. ‘Dismay! 
Help, you the stander-by!’ None stirred. 






‘Bystanders reason, think of wives 
And children ere they risk their lives. 
Over the balustrade has bounced i 
A mere instinctive dog, and pounced 
Plumb on the prize. ‘How well he dives! 


‘**Up he comes with the child, see, tight 
In mouth, alive too, clutched from quite 
A depth of ten feet—twelve, I bet! 
Good dog! What, off again? There’s yet 
Another child to save? All right! 





eat 


How strange we saw no other fall! 
It’s instinct in the animal. 
Good dog! But he’s a long while under : 
If he got drowned I should not wonder— 
Strong current, that against the wall! 


‘**Here he comes, holds in mouth this time— 
What may the thing be? Well, that’s prime! 
Now, did you ever? Reason reigns 
In man alone, since all Tray’s pains 
Have fishe 1—the child’s doll from the slime!’ 
** And so, amid the laughter gay, 
Trotted my hero off—old Tray— 
Till somebody, prerogatived 
With reason, reasoned: ‘Why he dived, 
His brain would show us, I should say. 


“ ‘John, go and catch—or, if needs be,— 
Purchase that animal for me! 
By vivisection, at expense 
Of half-an-hour and eighteen pence, 


.y0) 


How brain secretes dog’s soul, we’ll see! 


This short poem, says Professor Curry in his 
“ Browning and. the Dramatic Dialogue,” well illus- 
trates Browning’s peculiar spirit and earnestness, 
and also the strong hold which his chosen dramatic 
form had upon him. It was written as a protest 
against vivisection. Browning represents the speaker 
as one seeking for an expression among the poets of 
the true heroic spirit. “Bard the first” opens with 
the traditions and spirit of knighthood, but the 
speaker interrupts him suddenly in the midst of his 
first sentence, implying by his tone of disgust that 
such views of heroism are out of date. 

The second bard begins in the spirit of a later age, 

“That sin-scathed brow . 
That eye wide ope” .. . 
and starts to portray a hero facing death on some 
precipice, but the speaker again interrupts. He's 
equally dissatisfied with this type of hero found in 
the pages of Byron or Brete Harte. 

When the third begins—“ A Beggar Child”—the 
speaker indicates a sudden interest,“ Let’s hear this 
third!” The speech of the third bard must be given 
with greater interest and simplicity, and in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age—the change from the 
extravagant to the perfectly simple and true, from 
the giant in his mail, or the desperado, to just a little 
child and a dog. 

BOVE the grave of a notorious lazy man in@ 


Southern churchyard are the words: “Asleep 
(as usual).”—Sunday Magazine. 
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In Far-Off Egypt 


'HE Sphinx, when appealed to, just laughed 
And said, “‘ You’re not lacking in craft! 
You want me to tell 
Who'll succeed Teddy? 
Then she mentioned a name. 


Well’ —— 
Was it Taft? 


But there! there’s no use of your tryin’ 
To pump the half-lady-half-lion. 
I don’t feel that I can 
Reveal who'll be the man, 
So T’'ll leave you to guess. Was it Bryan? 
—Lippincott’s. 


Why He Could Not Change 


HE story is told of a Dutchman who certainly 

needed the services of the far-famed “ Lady 
from Philadelphia” if ever any one required her as- 
sistance. 

He was assigned to a seat in the coach which 
obliged him to ride backward through the Black 
Forest. At the first stopping place he asked the 
postmaster to give him another seat, saying it made 
him ill to ride backward. 

“Ask the man opposite to change with you,”’ said 
the postmaster, gruffly. 

“But there is nobody opposite to me,”’ complained 
the Dutchman, “so I cannot ask him.’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 


Prudence 


TALL man, impatiently pacing the platform 
of a wayside station, accosted a boy of about 
twelve. 

“§-s-say,’’ he said, “d-d-do y-you know h-h-how 
late this train is?” 

The boy grinned, but made no reply. The man 
stuttered out something about kids in general and 
passed into the station. 

A stranger asked the boy why he hadn’t answered 
the big man. 

“D-d-d’ye wanter see me g-g-get me fa-fa-face 
punched? D-d-dat big g-guy’d t’ink I was mo-mo- 
mocking him.’’—Everybody’s. 


Division of Labor 


” NE time,” said Secretary Taft to some news- 
paper men not long ago, “three ministers 

wanted to cross the Mississippi River to attead a 
revival at a place which boasted of no regular ferry. 
Brother Syles and Brother Beamish were fine speci- 
mens of humanity—at least two hundred pounds 
apiece—but their companion was a mite of a man 
weighing scarcely one hundred and twenty-five. 
They got a boatman to take them over, but in mid- 
stream a severe thunder-shower came up and the 
waves threatened to capsize the boat. 

““¢ Brother Syles,’ said Brother Beamish, ‘I think 
we had better join in prayer.’ 

“*T)o you, though ?’ shouted the boatman. ‘ Wall, 
I say you don’t! You two big ones come here an’ 
lend a hand at the oars—an’ let the skinny fellow 
pray.’”—Saturday Evening Post. 


Quite Right 
“\/7ES,” said the suffragist on the platform, 
“women have been wronged for ages. They 
have suffered in a thousand’ways.” 

“There is one way in which they never suffered,” 
said a meek-looking man, standing up in the rear of 
the hall. 

“What way is that ?”’ demanded the suffragist. 

“They have never suffered in silence.” —T#-Bits. 


Rising Generation 
ASTER: You want large wages for a boy who’s 
had no experience. 
Boy: Well, ain’t it harder for me when I don’t 
know how ?—London Opini: 
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LIQUEUR 


Peres Chartreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tarragona, 
Spain, was for centuries distilled by the 
Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) at the 
Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, France, 
and known throughout the world as Char- 
treuse. The above cut represents the bottle 
and label employed in the putting up of the 
article since the Monks’ andiien from France, 
and it is now known as Liqueur Peres Char- 
treux (the Monks, however, still retain the right 
to use the old bottle and label as well), distilled 
by the same order of Monks, who have securely 
uarded the secret of its manufacture for 

undreds of years, taking it with them at the 
time they left the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, and who, therefore, alone possess 
a knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar. No Liqueur associated with the name 
of the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartreux) 
and made since their expulsion from France is 
genuine except that made by them at Tarra- 
gona, Spain. 
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At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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Latest Books 


The Making oj a Millenium, by Frank Rosewater. “\y/#0*" 
(Century Publishing Company, Omaha, Nebraska) fair | 
Proposals to Kathleen, by Mrs. W. K. Clifiorg “M9 tet" 
(A. S. Barnes and Company. $1.50.) * i “What — 
Come and Find Me, by Elizabeth Robins, (The 
“fm dreadin 
Century Company. $1.50.) “For my tail 
My Enemy the Motor, by Julian Street. (John WH yy hatter wei 
Lane Company.) ’ [ wish your P: 
Memoirs of the Comtesse De Boigne, 1820-182, For they'll 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) ' 
Bradford’s. History of Plymouth Plantation, a 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) “They've wa 
In Korea with Marquis Ito, by G. T. Ladd. “plied 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) “What make 
The Footprint, by Gouverneur Morris. (Charles 3 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) “He wants 41 
The Old Dominion, by Thomas Nelson Page, “He's the . 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. - $1.50.) 2 - ile 
MPS OF ICE. STRAIN AND SERVE The Reaping, by Mary I. Taylor. (Little, Brown “a s stror 
Ponaiar Vearidties and Company. $1.50.) And I'm d 
x 2 es ba Fok Hemlock Avenue Mystery, by Roman Doubleday, 
REGULAR MARTINI DRY MARTINI BRUT MARTINI (Little, Brown and Company. $1.50.) , “What make 
Medium Dry Very Dry Living Masters of Music; Claude-Achille Debussy, 9. 
REGULAR MANHATTAN DRY MANHATTAN by Mrs. Franz Liebich. (John Lane Company.) © a th 
iia Tes The Chichester Intrigue, by Thomas Cobb. (John Dames 
WHISKEY SKO)\/ erty VERMOUTH Lane Company. $1.50.) “Because, al 
ahs ea mea 1 Elizabethan Drama, by F. E. Schelling. Two pa W 
on G. F. I a : & BRO. Volumes. (Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $7.50.) 
aye A .Modern Prometheus, by Martha Bianchi. 
(Duffield and Company... $1.50.) 
™ A Reasonable Way to Study the Bible, by Isabella 
“yt T. Redfield, Pittsfield, Mass. 50 cents. 
FOR SALE or TO RENT [pean of a Child, by Frank Danby. (The 
Country place located on Rye Neck, at Mamaroneck, West- Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 
chester County, New York. About five acres, with water The Epsom Mystery, by Headon Hill. (R. F. 
front of about 1,000 feet. Fenno and Company. $1.00.) © 
The house has every convenience: running water, gas and A Guide to the West Indies, by F. A. Ober. (Dodd “We'd | 
electric light, hardwood floors, open fireplaces, telephone, three Mead and Company. $2.25.) were it n 
a . erm = ‘ Lyrics from Cotton Land, by J. C. McNeil. 
welve-foot porc es surrounding tne yuse give one oO the (Stone and Barringer Company.) 


most beautiful views of water and landscape on Long Island Sound. : z en Hiram Di 
Stable and carriage-house, brick ice-house, greenhouse, boat- New Worlds for Old, by H. G. Wells. (The Mac- 


house, tennis court, large gardens. For further particulars, millan Company. $1.50.) ye ven 
address Riddle of Personality, by H. Addington Bruce. every nigt 


LIFE PUBLISHING CO. (Moffat, Yard and Company. $1.50.) ae © | 
cents; thr 


“What makes 


, we eee * 


17 West 31st Street, New York City Furze the Cruel, by John Trevena. (Moffat, Yard sa 
and Company. $1.50.) ee 
Mothers in Israel, by J. S. Fletcher. (Moffat, sd gua 
Yard and Company. $1.25.) money f 
Metropolis, by Upton Sinclair. (Moffat, Yard and 
Company. $1.25.) ADY 
Scarecrow, by Percy Mackaye. (The Macmillan Peter 
Company. $1.25.) Betecbor 
The Californians, by Gertrude Atherton. (The icant w 
| Macmillan Company. $1.50.) fs hear 
’ Folks Back Home, by Eugene Wood. (The Mc- speaking 
Clure Company.) for the git 
Tangled Wedlock, by Edgar Jepson. (The Mc- ful of trac 
Clure Company.) are you st 
The House of the Lost Court. (The McClure alle can 
Company.) London ¢ 
William Jordan, Jr., by J.C. Snaith. (Moffat, 
Yard and Company. $1.50.) 
The Sixth Speed, by E. J. Rath. (Moffat, Yard OO} 
and Company. $1.50.) His 
Woven in the Tapestry, by Emily Post. (Mofiat, list, but 
Yard and Company.) Record. 
Captain Desmond, by Maud Diver. (John Lane 
Company.) 
The Stuff of a Man, by Katherine Evans Blake. 
(The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis.) 
Justice to the Jew, by Madison C. Peters. (The Te ts 
McClure Company. 75 cents.) tiers 
The Sisters, by Mrs. Percy Dearmer. (The Mc- “But 
Clure Company.) “You 
The Vermilion Pencil, by Homer Lea. (The “Why, 
McClure Company.) es buried y 
* The Orphan, by Clarence E. Mulford. « “Dot’ 
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The Dukelet 


Oare those people on the shore ?’’ implored the duke’s 
fair bride; 

“My creditors, my creditors,” the little duke replied. 

“What makes you look so sad, so sad ?’’ implored the duke’s fair 

bride; 

“['m dreadin’ what I’ve got to face,”’ the little duke replied. 

“for my tailor’s there among ’em, and he’ll clamor for his pay; 

My hatter weighs two hundred and his fist is hard, they say; 

I wish your pa had settled things before we sailed away, 

For they'll all be jumpin’ on me at the landin’!’’ 


“What makes them have that hungry look ?”’ implored the duke’s 
young bride; 

“They've waited long, they’ve waited long,” the little duke re- 
plied. 

“What makes that tall man shake his fist ?’’ implored the duke’s 
young bride; 

“He wants his cash, he wants his cash,” the little duke replied ; 

“He’s the man from whom I purchased the engagement ring 
you wear, 

For I told him that your father was a multimillionaire; 

He’s as agp , they say, as Samson was before he lost his hair, 

And I’m dreadin’ what'll happen when we’re landin’!’’ 


“What makes the crowd increase so fast ?’’ implored the duke’s 
sweet bride; 
“More creditors, more creditors,” the trembling duke replied, 
“Why do they seem so rude, so rude?’’ implored the duke’s 
sweet bride; 
“Because, alas, they are canaille,”’ the trembling duke replied; 
“Your pa was cruel hard to make the dot he gave so small, 
If Ishould settle with them we’d have nothin’ left at all; 
Address em from the gangway—try to stand ’em off till fall— 
Or they'll do things that may shock us at the landin’!’’ 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


An Extravagant Woman 


RS. BELLE DE RIVERA, president of the 
Equal Suffrage League of New York, said, at 
arecent dinner: 

“We'd have had the suffrage, we women, long ago, 
were it not that, where women are concerned, men 
are inclined to be a little unfair, a little churlish. 

“Their treatment of women is on a par with old 
Hiram Doolittle’s treatment of his wife. He made 
her keep a cash account, and he would go over it 
every night, growling and grumbling, like this: 

“Look here, Hannah—mustard plasters, fifty 
cents; three teeth extracted, two dollars. There’s 
two dollars and fifty cents in one day spent for your 
own private pleasure. Do you think I’m made of 
money ?”—Washington Star. 


ADY MARY GLYN, the wife of the Bishop of 

Peterborough, was a day or so ago sitting in 
‘Peterborough Infirmary by the bedside of a maid- 
servant who had been taken from the palace suffering 
from burns. At a neighboring bed an evangelist was 
speaking to another patient. Mistaking Lady Mary 
for the girl’s mother, he approached her with a hand- 
ful of tracts and the words, “Are you saved, madame; 
are you sure you’re saved ?” “ As nearly as a bishop’s 
wife can expect to be,” was Lady Mary’s reply.— 
London Globe. 

2 A.M. 


OOMMATE: What is this card in your hat? 

His RoomMATE: Why, that was (hic) the wine 
list, but now (hic) it’s my table of contents.—Yale 
Record. 


Why He Married Again 


AN OHIO lawyer tells of a client of his—a Ger- 
man farmer, a hard-working, plain, blunt man 
who lost his wife not long ago. The lawyer had 
sought him out to express his sympathy; but to his 
consternation the Teuton laconically observed : 

“But I am again married.” 

“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed the legal light. 
“Why, it has been but a week or two since you 
buried your wife!” 

“Dot’s so, my frent; but she is as dead as effer 
she vill be.”—Lip pincott’s. 































Served in the home, at mealtime or between meals, as a beverage 
or in the form of desserts, Welch’s Grape Juice is the most 
easily digested, most nourishing and delicious of all food-drinks. 


Welch's Grape Juice 


possesses the same valuable food properties 
which Concord grapes are known to have 
because Welch’s Grape Juice is nothing 
but thejuice of choice Concord grapes trans- 
ferred from the ripe clusters to air-tight 
bottles without change. 


If your dealer doesn't keep Welch's, send $3.00 for trial dozen >ints, express prepaid 
east of Omaha. Booklet of forty delicious ways of using Welch's Grape Juice, free, 
Sample 3-oz. bottle, by mail, 10 cents. 


THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COMPANY, Westfield, N. Y. 
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Their copvtaties one 
behind them. They stand 
behind their reputation. 


PHILIP MORRIS |~ automosiLe owners — 


see that your car has complete Solar lighting equip- 
ORIGINAL LONDON ment. Specify your Lamps as you would your Tires, or 


CIGARETTES “Soe are heavy, but have fewer parts and less 


solder than any other make. Solar weight is in the brass. 
“oe . All Solars are assembled by internal rivets. This leaves 
maintain today the same high a smooth exterior, permitting ease of cleaning. Special 
standard of quality they Bausch & Lomb Solar short focus Mangin Mirrors used, 


assure increased illumination. 
| Write for 1908 catalog. 
Sold Everywhere || BADGER BRASS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Two Factories 
Kenosha, Wis. 440 Eleventh Ave., New York. 





established half a century ago. 
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There’s more to the vacation when you COL 
PH 


KODAK : 


More pleasure at the moment and afterward the added charm of pictures that tell the vacation story. And it is all so simple by the Kodak 
system that the merest novice can make good pictures from the start. Kodak has removed most of the opportunities for making mistakes. 


KODAKS, $5.00 TO $100. BROWNIES, $1.00 TO $12.00 


Catalogue free at the EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
dealers or by mail. Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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